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SUPPORT 
OUR VOICE 


Providing poor men and women with a 
Chance to take control of their lives is the pur- 
pose of Our Voice. For six years now we have 
given opportunities to more than 1500 people 
in Edmonton who have found themselves liv- 
ing in poverty. 

Our Voice, is a project of Bissell Centre, 
and was founded in 1994 to empower people 
who were homeless or at risk of becoming 
so, as they work toward gainful employment 
and self-sufficiency. With more than a six-year 
history, the Our Voice organization has 
gained notoriety for honest news reporting 
and our unique approach to addressing 


poverty. 


YES, | WOULD LIKE TO 
CONTRIBUTE TO OUR VOICE! 


Our Voice has come a long way but needs 
more to be done and we cannot do it without 
you. Your tax-deductible financial contribu- 
tion will allow us to continue our commitment 
of helping the homeless/and the unemployed 
transition into gainful employment. 


Won't you please take a minute and send in 
your contribution today? Your giving and sup- 
portive spirit will not go unrecognized. 


Please send a cheque to 
Our Voice 10527-96 Street 
Edmonton AB. T5H 2H6 
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Enclosed is.a tax-deductible donation for 
$100.00. $75.00 $500. Other _ 


Name: 


Address: 


Organization (if any): 
Phone: 


Your money will go toward: 


® Helping with the printing costs of Our 
Voice. 

@ Computer and writing training for our ven- 
dors. 

@ Continued support and empowerment 
services for vendors. 
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OUR VOICE is published to 
provide an income opportunity 
for economically marginalized 
people in our society while 
communicating their issues to 
the public. 


OUR VOICE is a NON-PROFIT 
program that survives on 
vendors, advertising 
contributions and Tax Deductible 
Donations. 

If you have any concerns about 
vendor behavior call our 
distribution team at: 


#423-2285 ext. 139 
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Our Voice invites your contri- 
butions and input. 


Letters sent to the editor are 
assumed to be for publica- 
tion, unless otherwise indicat- 
ed. 


Our Voice welcomes written 
submissions (particularly 
those on PC or Mac compati- 
ble diskettes), cartoons, pho- 
tographs or artwork. 


Our Voice cannot accept 
responsibility for any submis- 
sion. No part of this newspa- 
per may be reproduced in any 
form without written permis- 
sion from Our Voice. 


Opinions expressed in this 
newspaper are not necessarily 
those of Our Voice, the editors 
or publishers. 


Our Voice is a member of the 
North American Street 
Newspaper Association 
(NASNA). 
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In July the North American Street Newspaper 
Association (NASNA) conference was held in San 
Francisco. Our Voice writer, Linda Dumont, was 
there and provides a startling glimpse into home- 
lessness in that city (center spread). It is impor- 
tant to remember that homelessness is not just 
an American reality. It is a Canadian reality. It is 
an Albertan reality. It is an Edmontonian reality. 
At the time of the NASNA conference there were 
1,200 homeless people in Edmonton. 


In the early nineties all levels of government 
stopped funding low-income housing. At the same 
time provincial governments cut-back and froze 
social assistance payments and tightened up eligibil- 
ity requirements. Homelessness did not come out of 
nowhere. It is a direct result of public policy. Public 
policy can and must be changed. tov star] 


suddenly 


Imost 30 years ago, | realized that 
f \ most Americans had little idea 

what it was like being desperately 
poor in the middle of prosperity in a 
workers in Florida picking beans and 
with a West Virginia family who, in the 
last couple of days in the month, ate 
flour and berries from the field while 
waiting for the next small monthly pen- 
sion from the miners’ fund 
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I had no illusion that my living 
among the suffering was the same for 
me as it was for them. I knew I could go 
back to my comfortable life anytime | 
wanted. They couldn't. I could. That's a 
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big difference and | knew it. But for me 
it was better than nothing. 
Among the places I lived was a 


nightmare flophouse on Chicago's skid 


Led ur and Stayed in g 
until I got on the scene. In this instance, 
I had in my suitcase the old, dirty 
clothes 1 wore at home when repairing 
my car or digging in the backyard. 

It was bitter cold in March 


| 


the plane | wore the regular businesslike 


and on 


overcoat, suit, shirt and tie. I took a cab 
from my hotel to Union Station, a cou- 
ple of miles from Skid Row. As I got out 
of the cab in my Brooks Brothers suit, 
some businessmen waiting for cabs in 
front of the station parted politely to let 
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me through. They nodded or smiled 
pleasantly a Inside, | went t 
00th in the rest room where I took off 
my good clothes and put on my old 
ones. | put the good clothes in my suit- 
case and stored it in the locker. As | left 
station in my grimy old clothes 
pretty much thi ne peo} still 
yn the sidewalk waiting for cabs. But as 


it 
| walked my way through them, they 
made no eye contact, kept their fac 

blank, or turned and looked the other 
same man who had been 


way. I was the 


there a few minutes earlier and received 
the looks that acknowledged my being a 
fellow human being. But now I was sud 
denly invisible, an outcast 

On the other hand, after I left th 
station in my old clothes and was delib- 


erately not being ac knowledged, I was 
NOT the same man. | was a man who 
had suddenly lost his place in his own 
society. We are all influenced by how 
others see us and in a matter of min- 
utes, I had lost my identity as the inner 
person | was. | was not only invisible, | 


my battered clothes and 25-cents-a 
night in the horrors of the flophouse, 
the same thing happened in reverse. 
Invisible going in, but when I came out 
in my good clothes, I was visible as an 
icknowledged fellow human being. 

I have a great fear about today’s 
homelessness. We have had homeless- 
ness in this country for so long that a 
new generation of comfortable 
Americans takes for granted that the 


homeless are a standard, permanent 
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GB | peoing the sacred cows 
The Street Goods 


and somehow unavoidable part of our 
OC [his is a danger because if a 
reet scene remains the same long 


enough, people won’t notice it anymore 
As we go about our daily routines 
through city streets, we no longer pay 
attention to lampposts and fire 
hydrants. In that sense, the lampposts 
become invisible. But the homeless are 
not lampposts. Yet our homeless have 
been a standard fixture in our cities for 
so long that they are now taken for 
granted, like lampposts 

don’t think this escape from recog- 


nizing homelessness is always a sign of 


uman cruelty. I think that for 
rtable, middle-class 
people it is self-protection precisely 


feel frustrated at seeing the 
homeless, and deep down they feel a 
personal shame and moral paralysis 
because they are so much better off 
than the homeless who are so clearly 
destitute. But except for the dollars we 
put in the cup to salve our consciences, 
ordinary citizens don't know what else 


because they 


_ todoaboutit. | e 


That is why we desperately need to 


out it. Homelessness is not an act of 
God. It is an act of comfortable human 
beings, of all of us who are luckier. That 
is why we need to give ordinary citizens 
a vision of what is possible and practi- 
cal in our national life and in our 
national budgets. 
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WHEN GLEN GOT OUT OF HENWOOD 
Treatment Centre, he wanted to 
stay sober and avoid the pitfalls of 
the drag. For him, it is a high-risk 
area. But, after pounding the 
pavement and phoning leads, 
searching for a bachelor or one- 
bedroom suite, his dream of a 
clean, respectable apartment 
evaporated. In order to collect SFI 
(Supports for Independence), he 
needed an address, any address, 
so, as a last resort, he secured a 
room from JWT at the Lodge Hotel 
on 96 Street and Jasper Avenue. 
Rent was affordable at $280 a 
month and the damage deposit 
was possible at $75. In order to get 
a room, his check was sent directly 


to JWT. They cashed it and gave 
him the balance. He can eat his 
meals at soup kitchens and use 
the food bank. 


Glen’s eight-by-twelve-foot 
room is furnished. It has a bed 
with a scratched metal frame and 
a stained mattress, a wobbly table, 
a battered chest of drawers and 
one wooden chair. A two-burner 
hotplate, fridge, and sink with cold 
running water turn the room into 
a housekeeping room. Above the 
sink, the recessed medicine cabinet 
has no door, and the carpet was 
not cleaned. Bottle caps and debris 
from a former tenant lodged 
beside the radiator. The shared 
bathroom is up the hallway, and 
features a sink, toilet and cla- 
legged bathtub, all rimmed with 
dirt. There is another toilet and 
shower across the hall. 

"You have to resort to the 
dumpiest place in town - there are 
no other places available,” Glen 
said. And he was lucky to get a 
room at all. The one he got was 
the last one unoccupied at the 
Lodge. 

On the plus side, he has cable 
TV with all the channels except 
pay per view, but he can pick up 


“fixed address, 


met Sean and Jessica outside the 

Southside location where | vend the Our 

Voice weekday mornings, and I could 
have sworn they were on their honeymoon, 
they looked so happy to be together. There is 
no threshold for Sean to carry his bride 
across in the near future (unless they are 
very lucky) because Sean and Jessica are 
homeless. They want to stay together, but 
there is no place for them to go—as a cou- 
ple. The Youth Emergency Shelter can’t take 
them because they are both eighteen years 
old. They can’t go to S.F.I. because of diffi- 
culties Sean had with them when he was 
younger, and they can’t go to his mom’s 
place because she believes in "tough love' 
and doesn’t approve of their being together, 
although she occasionally allows them to 
sleep on her living-room floor after they 
clean her house. They can’t go to Jessica’s 
father, either, because he lives in Australia 
with his new wife he met on the "Net". They 
do have the occasional contact with him by 
phone or e-mail, and he has gone from not 
giving Sean the time of day to thinking 
maybe he’s ok after all. 


After four years on the street, Sean can 
take care of himself, and his first priority 


after watching out for Jessica, is to find 

few smokes, money for coffee, and get in 
touch with his friends by way of the “Net” at 
the public library. They find food where they 
can -- sometimes at the Marion Center, or 
the Mustard Seed -- more often by way of 
two for one coupons with the bit of cash 
they manage to panhandle. Shelter is 
another matter. Lots of times it’s just a door- 
way out of the rain. In the past—for Sean at 
least—it has been newspaper bins or a cor- 
ner in an empty building until someone 
catches him and kicks him out. He’s shown 
a responsible enough attitude by making 
arrangements to repay S.F.I for the money 
he allegedly conned them out of in his juvy 


days, but he knows he can’t do that until he 


has an income h 


isn’t easy to find work, 
much less do it well when the main focus 
has to be to find food and shelter to make it 
through the day. 

Jessica smiles a lot, and she and Sean 
assure me that I've met the real Jessica, not 
one of her six other personalities—Jessica 


has M.P.D. (multiple personality disorder), 
and carries with her the personality she 
gave her unborn child who she lost to a mis- 
carriage. When | asked her if she had ever 
sought treatment, she laughed and said "No, 
it's fun!" She doesn’t worry that one of them 
will take over, and she keeps them under 
control She and Sean obviously care for 
each other, and Sean is very protective of 
her, even if it means having to use his fists 
should the need arise. 

Sean's eyes shift color with his mood, 
more often green with flecks of orange when 
he’s in his normal happy mood, but they go 
red when he’s angry. That doesn’t happen 
all too often, but it will if someone threatens 
Jessica. 

Homelessness is tough on a relationship 
when there’s little opportunity for intimacy 
since they have no place to be alone togeth- 
er, but they’re surviving it so far. They look 
forward to sharing an apartment with 
triend and finding wor 
selves, so the future isn’t all black, but it 
does get hard. Sean says to me that he’s 
been to Hell and left, got booted out of 
Heaven and adds with a chuckle "that was 
my trip to Ontario 

Heaven doesn’t want me, and Hell’s 
afraid I'll take over. He adds a quote from 
his friend, "The strongest tool of the oppres- 
sor is the mind of the oppressed" 

Sean has the hope of having one of his 
poems published in a forthcoming collec- 
tion, and he has received confirmation that 
he may be in line for the $10,000 first-prize 
but that’s a long way down the road—Dec 
2002. 1 hope for his sake that he'll have an 
address for them to mail the check to. It isn’t 
easy to be a poet when the realities of street 
life force your mind to focus on physical sur- 
vival. Sean says, "I haven't shed a tear in a 
year and a half, I feel nothing -- no compas- 
sion, no empathy -- nothing. Yet, | know he 
feels something for Jessica, and they smile at 


to support them 
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crazy to live on the streets—but it sure as 
hell helps.’ 


JAKE FRIEDMAN 


only a dozen on his outdated tele- 
vision set. He tried to make the 
room into a home, covering the 
carpet with a throw rug, and buy- 
ing curtains at the Salvation Army 
thrift store 

It's not what Glen planned for 
aftercare while he was in treat- 
ment, but with vacancy rates 
nearly zero, landlords are able to 
choose their tenants. As a recover- 
ing alcoholic on SFI, he had no 
rental history, no references from 
former landlords, and no damage 
deposit money. He still hopes to 
move to a bachelor suite in a 
month or two. In the meantime, 
he is living surrounded by the old 
drinking crowd from the lifestyle 
he was attempting to leave 
behind. 

Unfortunately, with vacancy 
rates at an all-time low, moving 
may not be an option for Glen. 
According to an article in the 
Journal, August 11, most rental 
units are full to capacity and 
monthly rental rates have risen an 
average of nine per cent over the 
past year. This means that, with 
no raise in SFI rates since 1993, 
rental units are becoming less and 
less accessible to SFI clients. Many 


ire being forced to live in dumps 
and substandard | ng units 
where slum landlor able to 
collect their rents without even 
cleaning or repairing suites 
between tenants. 

Oddly enough, this deficit in 
providing livable SFI rates is found 
in Alberta, the province that 
boasts a surplus of $3 billion 
under the Klein government. A 
single employable adult on SFI 
receives $394, $175 of which is 
allocated for housing. The reality 
is that for many 75 per cent or 
more of each cheque is eaten up 
by housing costs. 


Epilogue 


If you have seen "Awakenings" 
starring Robin Williams, you can 
relate to how I felt. It was miracu- 
lous. For six weeks, I saw a differ- 
ent Glen. He came out of 
Henwood Treatment Centre bright, 
intelligent, seeing the world with 
clearer vision. He noticed every- 
thing with the wonder of a child. 
In the mall he wanted to buy a 
lamp with artificial dolphins that 
circled, suspended in water. He got 
new glasses and teeth, runners 
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and jeans. He even took me to see 
"Planet of the Apes". When the 
World Games started, he watched 


little guys, he said 

He made plans to join the Y to 
shape up and to enroll in a con 
puter course. His plan for recovery 
included independent living, so he 
looked for his own apartment, a 
place where he could work on his 
writing. Always, writing was most 
important. 

He rented a room at the Lodge 
Hotel. 

He changed. | felt the change 
before I saw it. The first day after 
he moved in, I met him on the 
street. His face had that too bright 
look, his attention was diffused. 
Though he denied it, | knew he 
was using. By the next afternoon, 
he had reverted completely to a 
slack-jawed, bleary-eyed sham- 
bling drunken state. The miracle 
had ended. 
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fare and the change | 
handed out to pan- 
handlers when | was 
out taking photos 


There was a vend-off, 
| 


people who donated 
money towards send- 
ing me to the NASNA 
conference in San 
Francisco. I left 
Edmonton with $122 
U.S. Once in San 
Francisco, my expens- 
es were small. | slept 
for free on the floor at 


the Coalition on 


earn some money 


useful! 
When I 


streets 


tening for a while 
my son interrupted 


Homelessness with 
nine other people 
who were attending 
the conference, and 
free meals were pro- 
vided by Food Not 
Bombs. My main 
expenses were bus 


saw?" 


what | 
most vividly. 


ob Whyte announced his upcoming can- 
didacy to run for City Council in Ward 4 
at a meeting of Poverty in Action (PIA). 
Tf's not surprising considering he is an active 
board member of PIA and has been living ir 
poverty himself for the past 20 years. He says 
he is campaigning because "the outgoing City 
Council were perceived mostly to be anti-sen- 
iors and wrong headed regarding transporta- 


tion, prostitution and regional governance. 


Whether he is peti- 
tioning the opening of 
yet another liquor out- 
let in the problematic 
Boyle Street area, or 
putting pressure on 
city council to get a 
safer street crossing for 
seniors, Whyte’s dedi- 
cation to the improve- 
ment of his communi- 
ty never flags. 

That’s why Ken 
MacCrimmon, manag- 
er of North Country 
Furniture on Jasper 
Avenue and 96 Street, 
came to Whyte when 
he found out about a 
| proposal to open a 
liquor store next door 
to his shop, a former 
dry cleaning establish- 
ment. Whyte is active- 
ly campaigning to pre- 
vent the opening of the 
liquor store, collecting 
signatures on a peti- 
tion. 

You have to admire his tenacity," said 
MacCrimmon. "When Bob gets onto some- 
thing, he’s just like a bulldog. He never let’s 


go 


Whyte's bulldog tenacity resulted in a new 
pedestrian operated safety crossing walk light 
for people to safely cross 95th street at 106 
Avenue. That section of 95 street was known as 
murder alley after the death of one senior, and 


so I was even able to 
Vending skills can be 


came 
home to Edmonton, | 
told my family about 
the situation of the 
homeless on_ the 
of san 


Francisco. After lis- 


Mom, is that all you 


No, but that is 
remember 
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to anyone 
who cares 


inside my heart. I see 
the most important members of our soci- 
ety being hurt, neglected, and tossed 
aside without any consideration at all 
They are our children. | particularly feel 
a need to speak for those who do not 


will hear what is 


lave a VoIce. 

| have spent more than a decade 
aising a handicapped child in a place 
that refuses to accept either of us. My 
son has suffered both inexcusable rejec- 
ion, and many types of ridicule and 
iumiliation. Frequently children offered 
some of the cruelest humiliation; judg- 
nental parents often directly encour- 
aged this behavior. Adults often pointed 
and laughed at my son expressing his 
emotional pain. 
I would appreciate your concerns 


running bob :: 


the hospitalization of several others who were 
mowed down while attempting to cross the 
street. It took Whyte more than four years to 
finally see that light installed 

More recently, Whyte successfully pet 
tioned to have a bus stop moved for easier 
access. He also fought hard against the open- 
ing of Wing's Bar in the old Golden Harvest 
Theatre on 95 Street and 105 Avenue, but was 
unsuccessful in blocking its opening. The 
increase in ETS fares for seniors and the recy- 
cling of reusable plastics are also the focus of 
Whyte’s attention. 

In addition to being president of Edmonton 
One Voice Seniors Association (ESOVA), and on 
the board of Poverty in Action, Whyte is also a 
board member of the Boyle McCauley News, 
which he supports by regularly writing articles 
on new developments in the neighbourhood 
As a reporter, Whyte knows his community 
well and really gets around, whether it is to the 
demolition of a derelict house, or to the open- 
ing of a new business, church or community 
service. 

Housing is another area of concern for 
Whyte who is director of Capital Regional 
Housing Corporation. He is also director of 
nearly a dozen other organizations, and a 
member of still others including Street 
Solutions and Edmonton Inner City Housing 
Society. 

Whyte was born in British Columbia, 
received his B.A. and his L.L.B. from the 
University of Alberta, and has worked as a cor- 
porate consultant. He is a world traveler who 
says, "I've gone around the world two and a 
half times and visited over 160 countries. It 
gave me an exposure to other cultures and 
other languages." 

In spite of his heavy community involve- 
ment, Whyte finds time for hobbies including 
reading, chess, and amateur radio. 

About running for City Council, Whyte 
says, "It’s easy for others to talk the talk, but I 
walk the walk. I live here, and people know 
that they can trust me." 
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being expressed as such. Don’t confuse 
constructive criticism with projection. If 
you ask me because you care to know, | 
would be happy to tell you. I don’t do 
what I do because I lack the ability to 
parent, but because I accept my child, 
and I am doing all | can to see that he 
grows to be a happy, independent, and 
contributing adult. Believe me, expecta- 
tion beyond his understanding is not 
going to help. "Beatings", which are 
often used, and recommended by some 
very misguided people, will never help a 
nild that cannot comprehend the very 
thing they are being abused for. That 
judgment typically came from people 


who could not, 


( 


or would not, believe 
that "bad" parenting wasn’t responsible 
for my son’s outrageous behavior. 

Our society has disappointed me s« 
much more than | could have imagined 
was possible; even now, my experience 
seems more like a nightmare than a 
reality 

There are no resources available to a 
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> Edmonton, AB 
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> Fax: (780) 497-7077 
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child that cannot function the way most 
average individuals expect; hence, the 
more severe the difficulties, the less any- 
one cares to help. I never stopped look- 
ing any minute of any day, Children 
such as mine start out in life as one of 
the richest resources we have. They have 
unimaginable talent, and usually they 
are the most loving kids we could ever 
hope for. They appear as societies’ dicta- 
tion of normal. There is no evidence in a 
visual sense, so people don’t need to hide 
their reactions to seeing someone atypi- 
cal. A more correct, and kinder way to 
think about differences is to remember 
that no two people are exactly alike. We 
all have gifts, and he was mine. 

P.S. Would you consider helping a 
special” child? Would you appreciate 
the mom? ¢ 


is more help than they ev 


)ften an understanding smile 
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Starting this September, 
all Vendor ID tags will be 
changed from pale,blue to 
bright YELLOW, so look 
out for them and buy 
from. properly tagged ven- 
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editorial 


affordable 
housing! 


am fed up with our right-wing, uncaring 

governing bodies, along with our left- 

wing internationally controlled union 
bosses. 


In the Province of Alberta we are facing 
a critical housing shortage, especially 
affordable housing not only for the very 
under-privileged but also for those earning 
a modest salary. These people were at one 
time known as the middle class. These peo- 
ple are the backbone of Canada. These 
people, through their willingness to work 
for modest salaries, work most willingly 
knowing that over approximately 7 
months of their earnings support ineffi- 
cient right-wing municipal, provincial, and 
federal policies administered by overpaid 
political bosses. These very people have lit- 
tle or no control or jurisdiction over more 
than half of their yearly earnings and 
absolutely no control over housing dollars. 


Opinion 


In the Province of Alberta, the vacancy 
rate for many of our major cities and some 
of our smaller communities stands at 0% 
(e.g. Ft. McMurray, Brooks, Wetaskiwin, 
Lloydminster, Bonneville, St. Paul). In the 
case of Bonneville, St. Paul and 
Wetaskiwin, the housing crisis is mostly 
due to the cutbacks of the Department of 
Indian Affairs, and to some extent, both 
the City of Edmonton and Calgary. There is 
a serious housing shortage on all First 
Nations Reserves. 

Our vacancy rate in Edmonton is less 
than 1%, in Calgary less than 2%, in 
Lethbridge and Red Deer less than 3%. 

Now that I have questioned most of our 
uncaring MP’s, I do have to give credit to a 
very small number of caring members 
These include both Peter Goldring and 
Anne McLellan. Both are dedicated mem- 
bers, working hard for all Canadians. 


REG TAYLOR 
THE STREETMAN 
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horse 
droppings 


hat do a cookie tin full of horse 

droppings, Edmonton lawyer Tom 

Engel, Our Voice and th 
Edmonton Police Service have in common? 
(No, that’s not it). The answer is they’re all 
involved in the ongoing debate over the 
efficacy of police investigating themselves 


The horse droppings, the latest and 
most childish contribution to the dialogue, 
Office late last 


week via Canada Post. The kle tin con- 


urived at the Engel Law 
taining the equin: 
note, typewritten on outdated Edmonton 
Police Department letterhead. It read, 
"You've got a big mouth full of horse shit 
We are sick and tired of hearing about you. 
As you are a horse shit lover we thought 
you had better have some." Undeniably 
clever, but hardly useful in moving the dis- 
cussion along. 

A year ago this September, Our Voice 
published the story of two vendors, Ed 
Mahar and Peter VanEck. The vendors 
claimed that Constables Rick Abbott and 
Grant Jongejan, Jasper Avenue beat cops 
at the time, had assaulted them on three 
separate occasions in an attempt to keep 
them off the avenue. The vendors did not 
believe that filing a complaint with the 
police department would do them any 
good. 

In November, 2000, Our Voice pub- 
lished a letter Edmonton lawyer, Tom 
Engel, had written as a member of the 
Criminal Trial Lawyers Association’s Police 
Conduct Committee to Police Chief Bob 
Wasylyshen, laying a public complaint on 
behalf of the two vendors. Our Voice 
appreciated the support. 

In December, 2000, we ran an article 
on the Police Conduct Committee of the 
CTLA. The Committee was formed out of a 
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who is uneducated, who 
their rights, someone who would 
ly lack credibility when it com 

to my 


concern about the number of complaints 
of abuse by police the lawyers were hear- 
ing from their clients. The number of com- 


away with it. It won’t happen to a lawyer's 
son. It will happen to someone who is 


poor, or intoxicated, someone who is uned- 
ucated, who doesn’t know their rights 
someone who would obviously | d 
bility when it comes down to my wv 


igainst his. 

It wasn't until May of 2000 that this 
issue captured public attention. During 
that month two civilians, John Pavic and 
Kasim Cakmak died during altercations 
with the police. Shortly afterward came the 
tragic crash involving two police officers 
driving an unmarked car that took the life 
of Giovanni Aleman 

While there can be no 
between the allegations of the vendors and 
the latter incidents in terms of depth of 
tragedy, the question could be asked: Why 
does it take someone's death to have con- 
cerns about police misconduct and 
accountability taken seriously? And should 
the police be held accountable only if 
someone dies? 

Last fall, due to the negative publicity, 
the EPS initiated, of its own accord, an 
investigation into the allegations of the 
vendors. A detective from Internal Affairs 
was assigned and statements taken. That 
was a year ago, and other than the call 
that informed us that the investigation 
had been completed some time in June, we 
have heard nothing. 

We do not believe that the system of 
police investigating their own misconduct 
works for the people we represent. And we 
hope that Tom Engel and the CTLA, horse 
manure or not, keep speaking out about it. 


comparison 


NATASHA LAURENCE 


his month I was dry. As the dead- 
line for a column approached I 
had no idea what to write about 
My friend taunted me that now | could 
learn the difference between being a 
real writer and an amateur. Real writ- 
ers do not depend, he said, upon hav- 
ing to feel to perform. I considered this 
for a while and decided: O.K., if being 
a real writer means being able to just 
churn out words on demand, without 
passion or reason behind them, then | 
am not a real writer. I’m an amateur, 
and I won't write a column this 
month. 
I’ve been here 
before. My whole 


who demand and expect "creativity" in 
all the arts with predictab Je and meas- 

able efficiency. Our schools demand 
sank rmance in the achievement of 
tancesiagiul insight from students at 
the unvarying pace of an assembly 
line. We have turned our muses into 
brothel harlots, on their back with 
their knees up on their chests, expected 
to service whoever has a buck, and 
pom an orgasm to boot. To me this 
is pretty much the difference between 
being a profe ssional and an amateur. 

It is not very surprising that our 
artists paint dark disturbing images, 


derness out of the 
play during the | 


reaffirm my faitl 


darkness. | went to a 
ringe that helped 
1 in the healing possi- 


bilities of the arts. This was, “Ladies of 
the Loo,” by Take a Bow Productions, 
directed by Andrea Martenson, with 


players Elizab 
Barron, Cathy 
Mortenson. With 
they examined 
fears of meres ion 
ships, famil} 


eth Bowering, Elissa 


Morse and Kisa 
ncredible tenderness 


women’s most private 


sex, aging, relation- 
the changes in the 


impo yrtance of aoe issues in women’s 


lives over time 


with other wome 


college experience The Miracle is not that some 


was about enduring 


hese conversations 


*n or alone were set in 


that most private 
of spaces, the 
bathroom. 

In this world 


the attempts of 
instructors to force 
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college students to perform 
Sa ( — ely on 

emand. ine 
creativity attempt did not 


celebration work very well for 


artists haul images of darkness, 
pain, suffering and degradation 


out of the collective unconscious, 


but that some can still summon 


men seem to 
think that every 
impulse that 
comes out of their 
old ape, mam- 
malian mid-brain 
is divine inspira- 
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> because I was 

old to respond 
to fear with appro- 
priate alacrity. My 
| xperiences 
hive mae me to 
be careful and cautious and thought- 
ful even in the grip of terror, sorrow, 
lust or rage. 

In the midst of these musings I 
realized I did have something to write 
about this month. In Greek mythology 
the muses were minor goddesses who 
inspired creation of works of art. In our 
civilization the muses are all battered 
women. Our entertainment industry is 
owned and operated by accountants 


that violence and pornography domi- 
nate the film industry, that young 
musicians wallow in drugs, death and 
despair. Battered women can be very 
creative: fear of pain and rejection can 
produce results. Do we really want 
these results? 

The miracle is not that some artists 
haul images of darkness, pain, suffer- 
ing and degradation out of the collec- 
tive unconscious, but that some can 
still summon light and love and ten- 


light and love and tenderness out 
of the darkness. 


tion and justifica- 
tion for no oe of 
manipulat 

and coercive es 
sure on those all 
around them, 


both men and women. Some women 


buy into this atti 


equally coercive. 
especially our po 


is so lovely to se 
resiliency, patier 
women who end 


tude also and become 
Everybody suffers, 
or battered muses. It 
e a celebration of the 
nce and humanity of 
ure all this stuff with 


grace, humor and dignity. Thank you 


ladies for a wond 


erful evening. 


THERESA McBryan 


a class act 


WHEN DON VOLRATH FIRST 
passed me the message that 
I should start vending Our 
Voice, neither he nor I knew 
that it would lead to my 
writing a regular column for 
the paper. Don was just 
doing something that comes 
naturally to him—reaching 
out to give somebody else a 
helping hand, never worried 
for a moment about what it 
would do for him. 

The first thing Don said 
to me when we sat down to 
do the background for this 
story was that he wanted to 
thank the people from The 
TD Bank and the Telus 
Tower for their support for 
the past eight years that he 
has been vending the 
paper on the corner of 
Jasper Avenue and 100 

Street. To use Don's 
own words: "When you 
hand someone a paper 
and say thank you, they 
may think it’s just lip serv- 
ice, but when they see it in 
print, they ‘re going to 
know you mean it". 
The only other 
thing he asked of 
me regarding the 
story was: "It’s 
gotta be a class 
act" He had 
every right to 
ask that 
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because Don himself is a 
class act. 

Eight years is an impres- 
sive amount of time to 
endure summer heat, rain, 
snow and minus 30 temper- 
atures to get the paper out 
to the public. Don goes back 
even farther than that—he 
sold a street paper in 
Calgary for two years prior 
to coming back to his 
Edmonton home town to 
sell " Spare Change" before 
it became "Our Voice." 


There are members of 


the public who regard vend- 
ing as nothing more than a 
glorified form of panhan- 
dling, and we talked about 
that. Don says "I'm a busi- 
nessman: | buy the paper 
and | sell it to the public. 
I've never put a price on it, I 
tell people, ‘I pay fifty cents 
a copy—a buck would be 
nice, but whatever you can 
do.’ Sometimes people hand 
me a looney and go away. 
After reading the cover, they 
come back to give me a bit 
more, saying ‘I didn’t realize 
it cost you fifty cents.’” And 
Don’s right, in my opin- 
ion—the only difference 
between us and the rest of 
the business community is 
we let the customer set the 
price. It would be nice if the 
grocery stores would do 
that! 

It has been a tough sum- 
mer for vendors—all the 


the street 


goods 


rainy weather in July, the 
games in August (with the 
City deciding, in its wisdom, 
that vendors were a security 
threat to be kept away from 
certain locations) . Don’s 
corner has slowed down 
with the changes in the 
business community at that 
end of the avenue—the dis- 
appearance of the TD’s 
green machine has slowed 
down traffic as well, but 
Don’s hanging in there, 
doing a service to the public 
and keeping the drunks and 
panhandlers away. Whatever 
else he has going on in his 
life, Don's philosophy is: 
"You gotta leave your prob- 
lems on the doorstep when 
you go out to vend. You 
don’t bring them to work 
with you" He tells me of one 
time when a customer from 
the Telus tower said "I envy 
your job." Don let loose one 
of his special smiles as he 
told me "I felt like passing 
him my papers and saying 
OK, we'll trade.” All that's 
between Don and a steady 
job right now is the 200 
bucks it will take for the 


course that will give him 
back his driver’s license— 
and saving up $200 over the 
cost of daily living expenses 
selling Our Voice is no easy 
task. Somehow though, | 
believe Don's going to do it. 

We finish talking and 
head back to Don’s corner. 
He holds up his papers and 
I take a couple of pictures, 
hoping the image will show 
people the real man. I tuck 
my camera away and pre- 
pare to make my way over 
to the centre. I know Don’s 
low on smokes so I hand 
him a few, and his face 
lights up with a big "Thanks 
man,” and | know I don’t 
have to see it in print to 
know it’s real. 


JAKE FRIEDMAN 


It's all 
about 


perspective 


] FOUND THAT THIS \ I 
ways. My younger sister and even younger 
cousin are getting married soon and, well, 
I'm not. Big deal you're thinking right? Well, 
to some people in my life it's a huge deal. 
My grandmother has taken to calling me a 


VEEK IN THE STRAN( 


spinster in a manner that can only be 
described as cruel. At first, I brushed her off, 
but as the little comments and barbs dug 
deeper, I found that they stung. I found 
myself enviously looking at the lives of my 
sister, my cousin and all my friends who've 
found that someone to come home to. All of 
a sudden my life seemed empty and barren 
when I returned home night after night to 
my little shoebox of an apartment and my 
cat. So in the midst of complete self-pity the 
other night, I called my best friend from 
high school. We talk about twice a year for 
a couple of hours at a time and this time we 
started talking about the sort of stuff we 
usually ignore: How the paths that our lives 
have taken are so very different and how 
both paths have left us unfulfilled. Today, 
12 years after high school, she's married 


ntlv males have been d 


ms 

beliefs are not only outdated, but 
are restraining in relationships and per- 
sonal well-being. I belong to that identi- 
fiable group (males) and really don’t 
need to be told that many of the old 
male values have outlived their useful- 
ness. Times change. It’s like asking the 
breakfast waitress at your f rit 
restaurant if they are serving 
eggs today. We know the answer I 
we ask the question. So it goes with the 
old masculinity. 


It's confusing and confounding at 
times trying to figure out what qualities 
and behaviours the "new man" should 
take on. I’m told to be sensitive and car- 
ing, emotionally intelligent, soft, recep- 
tive, compromising, and empathetic, all 
traits labelled feminine. (Why can’t 
they be called human traits?) The 
implication is that all the characteris- 
tics of being male are wrong and 
improper. Should we cavalierly toss 
them all into a landfill without finding 
anything that can be saved or recycled? 
I suggest there are qualities found in 
the old masculine code worth sal- 
vaging: 

The willingness to sacrifice personal 
needs to provide for family and depend- 
ents. Most of us have stories from the 
past of men in our families who made 
sacrifices for the food, education, or 
housing needs of their families. These 
stories are often unsung and the actions 
taken with quiet determination. How 
about the father who doesn't treat him- 
self to a hockey game so his son can 
have a pair of brand name sneakers? 

How about his ability to withstand 
hardship and pain to protect loved 
ones? I am reminded of a story | heard 
from a friend. He and his brother got 


with three kids and a part-time job in a café 
and she's jealous of me. She envies me my 
freedom to come and go as I please, to fol- 
low my interests. She wants to have a career 
not just a job that puts food on the table 
And I'm jealous of her family 

ike I said earlier, it's all about perspec- 


his is the first of what may become a 
regular/semi-regular column on Aboriginal 
issues. This column will be my perspective. 
And who am I? Well, besides being a 29- 


year-old spinster who lives alone in a tiny 
apartment full of books with a spoiled rot- 
ten cat, | work at Bissell Centre as the 
Coordinator of Volunteer Services. 1 am a 
member of the Métis Nation of Alberta and 
I have completed my Bachelor of Arts in 
Native Studies. Over the next few months 


SY 
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hem until a couple of hours after dark. 
When he found the boys, my friend 
noticed his dad was limping, but his 
dad insisted it was nothing. The next 
day his father was taken to the emer- 
gency room of the hospital to have a 
cast put on his foot for a cracked ankle- 
xpressed his love by actions 
rather than words. Today, there is a lot 
of pressure on men ise words t¢ 
express their feelings. | j00d to br 
emotionally intelligent, but sometin 
what men do for the people they care 
about gets overlooked. An example is 
the husband who builds a garden for 
his mate who enjoys flowers and gar- 
dening. Men will often build or create 
things for the ones they're close to as a 
sign or symbol of how much they care. 

How about this one? The ability to 
be logical, take risks, and face danger. 
What does it say about the man who 
checks the house when there are 
strange noises in the middle of the 
night? It would be difficult to reach 
achievements without strategies, being 
cool "under fire," and goal orientated. | 
believe that most of us can find plenty 
of examples of this in our lives. 

Taking on and trying to solve other 
peoples’ problems can be seen as an 
unappreciated characteristic of being 
male. The willingness to jump in and 
do things that might be distasteful to 
others shows that men have strong 
backs, figuratively speaking. | am 
reminded of a friend who took it on 
himself to look after his mother-in-law’s 
medical care. She was a cantankerous 
and demanding woman and her 
daughter couldn't handle the responsi- 
bility. His answer when asked why he 


we will explore together some of the 
Aboriginal issues of today (and I dislike the 
word "issues" but I am, of course, writing 
against a deadline and can't think of a bet- 
ter one) 

Some of the things we'll explore include 
notions of identity, racism, legal issues 
including claims and aboriginal rights, cul- 
tural, social issues and more. And remem- 
ber, it's my perspective. Feel free to disagree 
Feel free to provide ideas for something 
you'd like to see covered. Give me your per- 
spective. So, in the next issue we'll get down 
to business and we'll take a look at identity 


Until then, 
ekwa maka 


PAMELA CUNNINGHAM 


recycling 
the male 
code 


ness, integrity, and loyalty to commit- 
ments. A man is said to always keep his 
word. | know of men who are in pro 
grams of self-development because of 
promises they have made and their 
sense of loyalty to spouses. It is impor- 
tant to them to see things through and 
finish what they have started. I’m sure 
that most of us can reach back into our 


memories and come up with examples 
of men behaving heroically and with 
diai while modeling the old male 


ind find nega- 
tive, restraining features of the above 

mentioned traits. It can be simply stat- 
ed that times have changed and some 
of the beliefs and values about being 
male do not serve us well today. Men 
who are on the trail of personal discov- 
ery can celebrate and acknowledge 
those parts of the old code that are 
worth keeping while others need to be 
challenged. It would be wise to re-write 
the masculine code rather than wrestle 
it to the ground while throttling it to 
death. If we enjoy eating eggs, we don’t 
choke the chicken. 


Curtis GROSCOE 
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| left 
my heart in 
San Francisco 


saw the Golden Gate Bridge 
through the fog, took a cable 
car to the Fisherman’s Wharf, 
looked at the Crooked Road, and 
went to Haight-Ashbury where 
the hippie movement began, but 
what touched me most about 
San Francisco were the homeless. 
There were just so many of 
them. For three days, July 26 to 
29, | walked from the Coalition 
on Homelessness offices up 
Market Street and along 
Valencia to the New College of 
California, site of the North 
American Street Newspaper 
Conference. In that area, known 
as the Tenderloin, homeless peo- 
ple were liv- 


ing right out 
| fe It on the street. 


In the 


overwhelmed ren". 


still sleeping 


by the sheer on curbing or 


under shop- 
ping carts on 


a U mM b e F: of the sidewalk, 


others lying 


th SS 
homeless 2 i. 


square, or 


people ON) slong the 


steps. In the 
afternoon | 


the Streets saw them at 


work pan- 


handling, 
of San eating and 


going about 


Francisco. | their —busi- 


ness, often 
pushing 


know how around 


loaded shop- 


= - ping carts 
fra g le ife containing: 


blankets, bot- 


O nN t h e tles, clothes, 


and an 
assortment of 


streets can other para- 


phernalia, 

b Some had 
e » dogs as com- 
panions. 

They couldn't 


find hiding places for shelter. All 
of the doorways, entryways, and 
spaces between buildings had 
elaborate grills that were locked 
at night "by order of the mayor". 
These six to eight foot metal 
fences kept homeless people out. 

Crossing the city square one 
morning, | met a young poet. He 
was standing sleepily beside a 
shopping cart filled with every- 
thing he owned. He said his 
poetry had been printed in Street 
Sheet, the San Francisco street 
newspaper, and dug through the 
contents of his cart to bring out 
a wrinkled back issue. Then he 
stood with his eyes closed and 
slowly recited a poem from 
memory, “dark wings beating 
.. looking inward to the core of 
painful emotions...". His face 
was streaked, his blonde hair 
matted from a night outside, but 
he appeared beautiful as he 
spoke the remembered words. | 
gave him one of my poetry 
books. 

Further up the street I came 
upon an elaborate shelter about 
ten feet long made from shop- 
ping carts pushed together com- 
bined with bits of old furniture, 
headboards, and pieces of wood 
holding up a roof of blankets. 
Inside, a couple crouched. I knelt 
down to speak to them. With her 
cropped hair and smooth brown 
limbs, at first 1 thought the 
woman was a young man, but 
then she spoke. She told me she 
and her husband had lived on 
the street for four years. She said 
she was four months pregnant 
and would be giving the baby 
up for adoption because she 
couldn't take care of a child. Her 
man sat cross-legged beside her, 
smiling, finishing off a can of 
beer. Ragged gray stubble pro- 
truded from his dark skinned 
face. He could have been forty or 
sixty years old. 

By the third day, I recognized 
people, and they recognized me, 
too. The first day, I took a picture 
of a young woman named 
Angela just as she was waking 
up. She was sitting between her 


shopping cart and the side of a 
building, crying, but she let me 
take the photo. | dug out some 
American change to give her 
because even the panhandlers 
wouldn't accept Canadian coins, 
The next time I saw her she was 
flagging (or signing), standing 
on the edge of the curb facing 
oncoming traffic with a sign ask- 
ing for spare change. She was 
still wearing the same red blouse 


dulled to the uniform grayness _ 


of homeless people everywhere. 
This time, however, she smiled, 
revealing the gap of missing 
teeth. | was surprised that she 
remembered me. 

Another familiar figure was 
the elderly Oriental man who 
walked the streets balancing a 
battered gray suitcase on top of 
his head instead of pushing a 
shopping cart. That bulging suit- 
case revealed the gray and black 
of clothing where the broken zip- 
per gapped. In each hand the 
man carried heavy looking 
white plastic bags. 

And on a corner across from 
the Coalition on Homelessness, a 
footless panhandler sat daily in 
his wheelchair. Straggly haired, 
dressed in gaudy parrot bright 
hot pink pants with his 
unhealthy looking stumps pro- 
truding, he waited, patient and 
unmoving, for change from the 
people who passed by. 

I also saw buskers in a small 
grassy park. One man played 
drums, beating out a rhythm on 
overturned white plastic buckets. 
Another sat with a wooden xylo- 
phone, and in one corner of the 
park, chess players sat challeng- 
ing people to play for money. 

I felt overwhelmed by the 
sheer number of homeless peo- 
ple on the streets of San 
Francisco. I know how fragile life 
on the streets can be. 


LinDbA DUMONT 
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an interview 
with chance 


Chance Martin, Editor of the San Francisco Street Sheet, 
answers questions on homelessness. 


How many homeless people are 
there in San Francisco? 


CHANCE: It depends not so much on who you 
ask, but where and when you ask. The Mayor's Office 
on Homelessness has thus far conducted two 24 hour 
"snapshot" counts of visibly homeless persons. The 
second count on Oct. 26, 2000, which was adjusted 
to also account for homeless people in shelters, hos- 
pitals, jails and treatment programs (they missed 
those the first time -- can you believe it?), tallied 
5,376 homeless men, women and children. This is 
the "official" number that the city is basing plans for 
homeless services and programs on. 

HOWEVER... when the city is requesting homeless 
assistance dollars from the federal government, 
under the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development's (HUD) McKinney program, the Mayor 
tells a different story. The last request we obtained 
through Public Records Act requests, and signed and 
attested to as true under penalty of perjury by Mayor 
Willie Lewis Brown, Jr., put the number at 14,818. 
Inside sources at City Hall tell us the most recent fed- 


yet to report on this, let alone investigate further, 
even when we put photocopies of the federal request 
in their inky fingers. 


What are the underlying causes? 
| was told that a large number 
are Viet Nam vets. 


CHANCE: About one third are military vets, Viet 
Nam AND Gulf War, about one third have untreated 
psychiatric issues, and about one third are chronic 
substance abusers. These three groups aren't distinct 
from one another -- there's quite a bit of overlap. 
Another 30-40 per cent have HIV. 

While these subgroups themselves aren't all that 
surprising, together they reveal the absolute sham- 
bles that privatization, "managed care," and other 
such "free market prerogatives" have created from 
our public health system. I think it goes a long way 
to reveal the deliberate misrepresentations that pro- 
ponents of such changes to public health care in 
Canada are trying to force-feed to the Canadian 
public. 

Meanwhile, as Ben Bagdikian pointed out at the 
conference, former HUD Secretary Andrew Cuomo's 
last budget request before Congress asked $60 billion 
to build low-income affordable housing for those 
people who need it RIGHT NOW. Cuomo's request 
wasn't even seriously entertained, but it's looking like 
President Bush's campaign to revive "star wars" mili- 
tary programs (proven failures), at a cost of $100 bil- 
lion, will sail smoothly through Congress. That's an 
order of funding priorities that devalues human life 


eral funding request placed the number at around 0" EVERY conceivable level! 
10,000. Quite a bit of disparity, eh? 


Not surprisingly, the mainstream local media has 


LinpA DUMONT 


protesting the 
corporate 
Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO HAS ONE DAILY PAPER, THE CHRONICLE, Which sells for 25 
cents a copy. Although there are metal dispensers on the streets, 
there are also still a few paper vendors selling the Chronicle in 
booths. 

Representing the corporate media, like the Edmonton Journal 
and the Edmonton Sun, the Chronicle presents homeless issues 
with a corporate bias. In the San Francisco area, their misrepre- 
sentation of homeless people as villains has resulted in an 
increase in violence directed against the homeless. As NASNA 
members, we represented the free media in that we can print the 
stories without answering to corporate owners. 

As part of the conference, NASNA members staged a protest, 
marching up the street, holding placards, and chanting, 
Chronicle, Chronicle we won't rest, until you cover our protest - 
No, no, we won't go!" At the Chronicle office we started pasting 
posters on the front door but were stopped and threatened with 
arrest by four police officers who stood abreast guarding the door. 
Two others stood on the street. After an hour, the senior editor 
finally agreed to meet with three NASNA members the following 
Monday. 

The situation in San Francisco brought to mind what hap- 
pened with the Edmonton Journal and the Edmonton Sun in 1993 
when our provincial government embarked on massive cuts to the 
welfare system. At that time, there were many stories on welfare 
fraud, an obvious strategy to vilify people on supports for inde- 
pendence and to gain support for the Klein government. In retro- 
spect, the strategy worked. People believed what the corporate 
media said even though both of Edmonton's daily newspapers, as 
well as the Klein government, give a voice and a face to large cor- 
porations 


hot pink pants with his unhealthy looking stumps 
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TRAVIS YOUNGCHIEF IS A 

the pow-wow circuit es m the = Kehewir n 
First Nation in Nor rthe astern Alberta, this 
young man has been dancing for over a 
year. 

He told me that he jigged for 20 years 
and played the fiddle for 5 years. He went 
to a pow-wow in Frog Lake and there was a 
little boy who did a dancing move. When 
Travis saw what he did, he said to himself, 
I could do that 

He learned to dance and everywhere he 
went, the same little boy was there. What 
he didn't know was that little boy inspired 
him to dance. Travis then inspired his fam- 
ily to do the same. 

He got the idea for the wolf outfit he 
wears in a dream, and made the outfit 
himself. It took him 9 months to finish and 
when he moves it.is the moves of the wolf. 
He dances for the healing of himself and 
the healing of others. Every time he sees 
someone in a wheelchair or with crutches, 
he dances up to them and honors them; he 
does this at every pow-wow. He also dances 


"The reason | dance is the feeling | get when 
| lift up the Elders and those that cannot 
dance, it is healing me.” 


for his Aunt, who has a brain aneurysm 
When he visits her and holds her hand her 
spirits are lifted up. The power of touch 
and the love he has for her is uncondition- 
al 

Some things are hard to understand 
and not foreseen. The same little boy who 
inspired Travis to dance left this world and 
that hurt him. They were best friends even 
though the boy was only 7 years old. Travis 
realized that people come into your life to 
inspire you. They leave something to show 
you that life cannot be taken for granted 
Travis has shown me that | could heal peo- 
ple with my words as he does with danc 
Ing 

I am happy to have met so many 
friends and to be part of a culture that 
makes people proud of who they are. 
Travis also gave me a feather as a sign of 
respect and | passed it on to a friend. | 
hope she finds balance in her life, like the 
Eagle feather and I want to let her know 
that I love and respect her. She has been 
there for me, and I wanted her to know she 
is the best friend I have. I am praying for 
you 
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The Mustara Seeds 


WWII AININGAL 


WELE?Y the STREET 
STREET-A-THON 


IN SUPPORT OF RESPONDING 
TOtTttHe NEEDS OF 
EDMONTON'S INNER CITY 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY TO MAKE A DIFFERENCE 
PARTICIPATE IN AN ALL NIGHT STREET WALK 
TO INCREASE YOUR AWARENESS OF THE 
NEEDS OF OUR INNER CITY and to 
HELP RAISE FUNDS FOR The Mustard Seed 


Here’s How It VWVorks: 
@ PHONE FOR REGISTRATION INFORMATION 
@ FORM YOUR TEAM OF 3 or4 
@® RETURN COMPLETED REGISTRATION FORNS 
@ SIGN AND COLLECT PLEDGES 


INDIVIDUALS WHO REGISTER WILL BE TEAMED WITH OTHERS 


@ BRING PLEDGES TO ORIENTATION 
@ ATTEND ORIENTATION Sep. 29, 7 P. 


@® SPEND NIGHT ON THE STREET 
@ DEBRIEFING AND BREAKFAST 3A.M 


FOR REGISTRATION FORMS OR MORE INFORMATION 


PHONE 426-5600 


Meet the Street 2007 


YOUR CHANCE TO UNDERSTAND AND MAKE A DIFFERENCE 
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democracy 
starts with 
voting 


his autumn’s municipal elec- 
tion will see the City of 
Edmonton offering a new 


in the inner 


opportunity for 


city to vote 


peopie 


A special 
poll, approved 
by City Council 
will be located 
at Bissell Centre 
This will allow 
peo ple who 
spend time at 
the community 
centre facilit 
at Bissell to vote 
at Bissell 

We askec 
the city to con- 
sider this idea 
when we 
the strong inter- 
est in the provincial election this 
spring," explains former Bissell 
staffer Jim Gurnett. "We hosted an 
election forum and the room was 
packed. Questions could have gone 
on all night. People had strong 
opinions and knowledge of the 


1es 


Saw 


issues. But getting to a polling sta- 
tion on election day easy for 
people with no transportation. 

Bissell staff drove people to polls 
so they could vote, but having a sta 
tion right in the building is more 
practical 

Voter turnout is often lower in 
the inner city, yet many decisions of 
City Council have 


yn the 


IS not 


significant impact 
lives of people in thos« 


neighbourhoods. More convenience 


to be able to vote will mean the 

voice of those in the inner city will 

ive more opportunity to affect th 
election results," explains Gurnett 

Mobile 

polls that visit 

nursing 

homes and 

seniors’ resi- 

dences have 


offered a bet- 
ter chance for 
these people 
to vote for 
many years 
Advance polls 
and absentee 
ballots let 
those 
will be away 
have their 
vote counted. A poll to make voting 
more accessible to inner city resi- 
dents who have difficulty voting is 
consistent with the belief that each 
citizen deserves the right to have a 
say in an election. 
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OV STAFF 


| Advocating for workplace 
| justice and human rights 


| ROBERT P. CHRISTENSEN PROFESSIONAL CORPORATION | 


Barristers and Solicitors 
11450-124 Street 


Edmonton, AB 


Robert P. Christensen 
Russell R. Wilkinson 


Phone: 454-0387 Fax: 454-0389 


| Genera! Practise of Law 


RAI 


Rev. Faith Brace Office located at: 


10628 - 96 Street 

Telephone (780) 424-7652 
Fax (780) 431-1578 

email: forace@telusplanet.net 


Mailing Address: 
Box 674, Main Post Office 
Edmonton, AB T5J 2K8 


ie CHIVERS Suite 101 
| 
| 10426-81 Ave 
| | _GRECKOL_| 
e GRECKOL Edmonton, AB 
| KANEE Ga 
PH: [780] 439-3611 | 
LAWYERS ar Wiens Sade 
FAX: [780] 439-8543 
Www. QKiaw net 


YARD WORK 
SPRING CLEANING | 
ODDIOBS _o*: 


wre 
0 


| | No placement, adminstration, or broker fees 
| Workers are availble to work 24 hrs a day 
lo 

7 days a week 


| (Appointments made within work hrs.) 


| AVERAGE HOURLY RATE - $7.00 


Bissell Centre's 


im Casual Labour Office 
| 424-4385 


Office Hours: Mon-Thur 7am-2pm 


a] Frid 7am-noon 


No fee job placement service 


‘CALL 424-4385 


eee A 


| Operated on a non-profit basis 


—“Performers 


Wanted! 


Family Entertainment Night (Coffee House) 


Open Stage! Live Music! 
Light Supper! Poetry Reading! 


Volunteers Wanted! 


x closet... 


| 


“mmersnorre 


Tuesday, September 18 


Supper - 6:30 pm 
Entertainment - '7:00 - 9:00 


Bissell Centre 
10527 - 96 St. 


Contact: Earl:423-2285 ext. 


144 


8818-118 Avenue 
9-9 Monday-Friday 
9-6 Saturday 
12-5 Sunday 


We've got the best quality at the best prices. NO G.S.T.! 
We are 100% non-profit and locally owned 
Southside Store 9232 34 Ave 


ROBERT P. CHRISTENSEN PROFESSIONAL CORPORATION 


Barristers and Solicitors 
11450-124 Street 
Edmonton, AB 


Robert P. Christensen 
Russell R. Wilkinson 


Phone: 454-0387 Fax: 454-0389 


General Practise of Law 
SE Se a ee ee ee eT 
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oliticians hold the future of our country 

in their hands. We vote for those people 

we believe will best represent ALL 
Albertans. We depend on them for leadership 
and guidance. A good Prime Minister or 
Premier, like a successful CEO, will put his/her 
people in areas of management that matcl 
up with their personal passion, giftedness and 
expertise. A country, and its individua 
provinces, must ensure they have a visionary 
on board who can see the big picture - what 
the long-term results of today’s decision wil 
be. Others, with varied other personal pas- 
sions, giftedness and expertise carry out the 
vision. 


As residents, we 
must realize that 


a 
+. Sian OS 
soo ———— 
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up to 90% of a 

government's budget is a given - money that 
has to be spent on specific things like sewer, 
water, electricity, etc. Just as we have to ensure 
we pay our rent or mortgage and power bills, 
so too is the government responsible for 
ensuring the provinces and the country keep 
up with their financial obligations. We also 
have to remember that a small percentage of 
society pay income tax, the lifeblood of our 
country. Some people can’t work because of 
disability, others are in institutions, youth, 
children and most seniors (who don’t receive 
enough income to pay income tax). This 
leaves a country (or province or municipality) 
with 10% of its total budget received from a 
small segment of society, with the challenge 


of deciding where money will be best spent. 

Understanding all this, when making pre- 
sentations or writing reports, | write from the 
heart, often assuming people on the receiving 
end already know and understand all this, 
but at the same time trying to show people 
the impact poverty has on society and that 
solving this problem is fiscally responsible. 

For the record, let me clarify what I mean 
I’m no statistician. In fact, my brain doesn’t 
function mathematically at all. However, it 
doesn’t take a statistician or a mathematician 
to recognize that poverty, not dealt with, is 
having and will continue to have a major 
impact on the future of this country. 

It's been two decades now since leaders 
finally understood prevention is the key to the 
future. Unfortunately, because this has been 
so neglected in the past, treatment must now 

be provided simultaneously with pre- 
vention until the long-term effects 
bring us to a point where treat- 
ment becomes minimal and 
we're mainly concentrating 

on prevention. 
Poverty is extremely costly. 
In today’s world, it is big busi- 
ness! It breeds health problems in 
all five areas of our personality 
and character: mental, 
emotional, physical, spiri- 
tual and social. The 
== = results reveal them- 
Ia selves in increased 
crime and gang prob- 
lems, child abuse and 


amuhy violence LOW 
self-esteem and-lack of 
motivation, addictions 
and fetal alcohol 
syndrome. Children 
raised in poverty do 
not have the same 
educational oppor- 
tunities and many 
drop out of school at 
an early age. 
Our educa- 
tion system is 
outdated. For edu- 
cation to be effec- 
tive and serve the 
purpose for 
which it is 
intended, (to teach 
- individuals to be self- 
confident, totally-func- 
tioning human beings 


— with the skills to earn 

Se ean a living, provide for 
5 etme ~ their families and pay 
ae taxes), education 
ae must continually 


change in keeping with 
the needs of the times. 
Relationships, intimacy, marriage, parenting, 
budgeting, work ethics, in today’s world need 
to be incorporated into our educational sys- 
tem. Education must be available to everyone 
at any age. I’ve been astonished at the num- 
ber of people in a country like Canada who 
are illiterate. How tragic! 

Poverty has consistently been ignored by 
the people of this country because we believe 
it’s a drain on society. But think about what 
the long-term effects of ignoring it have been 
and how it has escalated. 

People living in poverty face numerous 
barriers that others often can’t comprehend. 
They've been denied their right to human dig- 
nity and the opportunity to raise their chil- 


the cost of 


poverty 


dren with the same benefits as others. When 
in our history has in been necessary to spend 
as much money as we do today on shelters for 
the homeless, shelters for people in abusive 
situations, shelters for battered and sexually 
abused children, youth shelters, prisons, treat- 
ment centers for addictions, self-help. pro- 


grams, treatment for individuals who are 
mentally and emotionally damaged, health 
and medical care and police forces trying to 
find a way to manage gang problems and an 
escalating crime rate? | could go on forever. 
Do you begin to see the cost of ignoring 
poverty? 

Alternatively, with courage and vision to 
plan ahead, we would see that, financially 
speaking, we need to spend money to save 
money. All our efforts and financial resources 
must be put into the elimination and preven- 
tion of poverty. It may take 10, 15, or 20 
years, but the end result would be a healthier 
country with healthy people, children who 
have been raised with the confidence, educa- 
tion, good health and skills to be tax-paying 
citizens able to raise healthy children. Our 
children are the future generation of taxpay- 
ers and leaders. Baby boomers will soon be 
seniors, another major problem that will be 
contributing to our financial drain. 

Today's children are being sacrificed on 
the alter of politics. Putting money and 
resources NOW inio iotally eliminating pover- 
ty will pay big dividends in the long run. If 
politicians are committed to being fiscally 
responsible, they .need this. 
Unfortunately, unless society is educated, it 


will very likely be an unpopular mandate. 


Poverty in Action doesn’t have access to econ- 
omists, tax lawyers and accountants who 
could and should be pointing this out and 
making sound financial recommendations, 
but all my particular common sense and 
long-range planning tells me this is an imper- 
ative action that is absolutely necessary. It 
will take courageous politicians to implement 
these changes to an unpopular issue. 

Think of the money that will be saved 
eventually in health care, shelters, helping 
organizations, prisons and all the other insti- 
tutions I've mentioned, simply by taking the 
initiative and responsibility today. Think of 
the economic benefit to this country when all 
our children have had the same opportunities 
as others and have become fully functioning 
tax-paying citizens. Doesn’t this strategy then 
become obvious? 

Can you imagine a whole country, proper- 
ly educated to understand this concept of 
truth, working today for the benefit of the 
future? We say we love our children and want 
the best for their future. Do we? Or are we so 
concerned about our own children we're 
neglecting all the others who are less fortu- 
nate? Your children will have to live and work 
in the kind of world we make for them. Right 
now, it isn’t looking very good. I don’t have 
all the answers or solutions, but | have some 
good ideas. For this reason, I would like to be 
involved in some political think tank sessions, 
hopefully to add a new dimension to status 
quo thinking. 

It is true we will have to spend big bucks 
today, but the reward will be far greater for 
the future. How wonderful it would be to have 
our children say, "Thank you. Because of you I 
live in a better world!" 


DONNA LAPRETRE 
Executive Director 
Poverty In Action 
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My Doll House 


Here | sit with only the company of the TV. 
Flowers surround me and pictures make my dollhouse cozy, 


But the loneliness for someone to share is still here. 


| go to bed alone, tears on my pillow and only dreams of what it would be 
Like to have someone close. 
Warm arms to hold me and a soft voice to whisper sweet words to me. 


But they are only dreams. 


Photo: PF de Vos, Jr. 


In the morning | wake up alone again in my dollhouse 


I'm the doll who lives in the dollhouse. 

Feeling as empty as the flowers or pictures that are not real. 
Surrounded by beauty that is as artificial as the people that hurt me. 
So | hide in my little dollhouse. 

Afraid to feel the hurt again 


So here in my empty loneliness 


A Teardrop 


| never go se the hurt is out there 
so much hurt and bitterness inside of me. 


My dollhouse keeps me safe. What is a teardrop? 


~ Like a tender moment of happiness 
; gona — When something pleases oa 

Or a sadness when something displeases you. 

Magnify a teardrop 

And it's a beautiful prism of color. 

Reverse it and it is energy. 

Beauty can be found in so many things. 

Just one little teardrop 

The greatest part of the teardrop is it costs nothing to see. 

Friends A rainbow of every color when the sun shines, to make it both a happy or 


Sad moment. 


There is an angel in everyone’s life. 

| have mine and you have yours LEONA MELVILLE 
You're my angel, always there, always laughing. 

Makes me feel better just knowing that you are my friend. 

Only | know when you are just a bit sad, so then | can be there for you. 

| hope and pray that your life will always be filled with rainbows, 

Because of the truly wonderful person you are. 

Your many sweet qualities will not go unnoticed. 

The road ahead will one day be paved with gold, just as your heart is. 

God is watching ready for you to walk beside Him, and in hard times to 


Carry me. 


LEONA MELVILLE 
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"NEVER JUDGE A BOOK BY IT'S COVER," IS THE SAY- 
ing that Support Worker and Addictions 
Counselor, Mike Smith abides by when refer- 
ring troubled substance abusers to drug and 
alcohol treatment. 

Mike says, "I've learned not to judge peo- 
ple. | know the pain, all that pain out there 
I've lived it. I see it and | can taste the pain 
that all these people are in. That's why | 
want to help them. 

Mike's knowledge of serious issues under- 
lying addictions didn't come easy. 

Born in 1947, in a tent on the Siksika 
Native Reserve to a Blackfoot father and a 
Cree mother, Mike is the fourth oldest of 7 
brothers and 6 sisters. 

Reflecting on his childhood, Mike says, 
"From a child to the age of 13, I was physi- 
cally, mentally, emotionally, and spiritually 
abused by my mother, who was a product of 
the Native Residential School system. All the 
nothingness they showed her in there, the 
violence they showed her, the sexual abuse 
they put her through, all that ugliness. 
how in the world could she be a proper par- 
ent... they showed her nothing about par- 
enting skills. 

By age 13, Mike was tired of the abuse. 
He ran away from home and by the age of 
19, he was dealing drugs on the streets of 
Vancouver, Seattle, and Portland. 

The next 25 years of Mike's life were an 
extensive crime spree. Armed robberies, 
bank robberies, and other criminal activities 
fed his drug and alcoho! addictions 


the people's 


columnist 


I've been shot, I've been knifed, I've 
been clubbed nearly to death. More than 
anything, I've had a violent life. 

Then one day, at age 40, reality started 
kicking in. Tired of going in and out of fed- 
eral penitentiaries, Mike decided to draw the 
line with himself. He realized that there had 
to be more to life than what he had known. 

When I hit the age of 40, I was tired of 
going in and out of jail. I realized that I was 
growing old in those damn places. I didn't 
want to grow old in jail. 

In 1987, Mike sought substance abuse 
counseling at a Native Healing Centre, 
Poundmaker's Lodge Treatment Centre. "] 
was proud of being Native. I was exposed to 
my culture, and | got to realize, hey, we do 
have a strong culture. We are a proud peo- 
ple. I'm proud of that." 

After successfully completing treatment, 
Mike went on to work with a plastering firm 
in Vancouver, where he was employed for 5 
years. 

He completed his addictions counseling 
training from the Nechi Training Research 
and Health Promotions Institute in June of 
1999. On December 20th, 2000, he started 
work as a Drop-in Support Worker at Bissell 
Centre. 


JOHN ZAPANTIS 


"| was proud of being Native. | was 
exposed to my culture, and | got to realize, 
hey, we do have a strong culture. We are a 
proud people. I'm proud of that." 


Dear Rhonda: 


I've just met someone | like a lot. He 
squeegees for a living. I want him to hug 
me, and stuff, but I've been on my own for 
two years now and I’m scared to give up my 
freedom. 


Danny GIRL 


Dear Danny Girl: 


Have you thought about what you would do 
if you got pregnant? Could you ask him 
what his plans for the future are and what 


When y VU get SO 


‘ 
big you cant see 
/ i 


your feet and he 


shoes for you, and 

give you back rubs 
vnen your tower 

Va K LiUilo, Wii ne 


be there for you? 


he would do if you were going to have a 
child? When you get so big you can’t see 
your feet and he has to tie your shoes for 
you, and give you back rubs when your 
lower back hurts, will he be there for you? 
You are going to need a lot of good food and 
you might get bad heart burn, too. 

What are your own plans for your 
future? What are your goals? How would 
you like to earn your money? 

Please find time to talk about your child- 
hoods together and find out what each of 
your wounds are. 

Whatever you do, make sure you aren't 
intimate with him before you are ready. You 
choose the time. 


RHONDA 


Cafe Meosaics 


yn and raised in Industry Canada's CAI 
Edmonton, Gordie PROGRAM. This nation- 
is 36, married 


woorn baby ated t 


wide program is dedi- 
narrowing th 
digital divide, increas- 
ing knowledge of com- 
puter operation and 


allowing more people 


He is a computer con- 
sultant, most of his 
work involving Web 
small 


page design, 


office network adminis- —_ access to the Internet 
Gordie says, "Computer 
and Internet technology 
is a great vehicle for 
enriching and enhanc- 
ing the lives of individ- 
uals and organiza- 
tions.” A message for 
the people is that in this 
time of ever-changing 
technology, no person 


} 


tration, data base 
design and systems 


analysis 


. Gordie volunteers 
gordie mah for the Jasper Place 
Gateway Foundation 

He is also part of the 

CAN Project (Community 

Access Network), part of 


Anyone interested in 
finding out about free 
public Internet access 
sites can call JPGF at 

180) 487-7710 or con 
tact any public library 
in the Edmontor 


area 


Congratulations 
Gordie Mah, keep up 
the good work, and all 
the best to you in your 
future endeavors 


Cec GARFIN 
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Every month, we will feature 
someone who has gone the 
extra mile to make a difference 
in the lives of those who are less 
fortunate. The Citizen of the 
Month will receive a dinner for 
two courtesy of Cafe Mosaics on 
Whyte Avenue. 


eteran Our Voice 
vendor George 
Muskwa, is certainly 


a vending treasure to Our 
Voice. George has been an 


vo 


vendor 


| 
: 
+ Edmonton 
+ Public Libre 
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'| see the quality of the vending 
improving. When we first started 
out, we had problems with the 
vendors who were selling the 
paper. Some would vend the 
paper only to get a drink. Now 
there aren't so many people 
doing that." 


on a reserve in 


incentive to many clients 
he's had the good fortune 
of serving. Humble and 
soft-spoken, George started 
vending the 

paper in July , 


Wabasca, 
Alberta, the 
second oldest 
of four broth- 
ers and three 
sisters. Another 
veteran ven- | 
dor, Churchill } 
Wahweaye, 
introduced 
George to the 
popular street 
rag and sug- 
gested he give 
vending a try. 
George took 
that advice 
and the two 
vendors 7 
remain very ja 
good friends to 
this day. 

Since join- 
ing the ranks 
of Our Voice 
five years ago George has 
noticed an immense 
change in the attitude of 
vendors. 

"I see the quality of the 
vending improving. When 
we first started out, we had 
problems with the vendors 
who were selling the paper. 
Some would vend the 
paper only to get a drink. 
Now there aren't so many 
people doing that." 

George has some sug- 
gestions for rookie vendors 
who are a little shy about 
stepping on to the street for 
the first time. 


Be patient and be nice 
to the public 
you're selling papers or 
not, just be patient and 
your time will come 

Our productive vendor 
not only takes pride in his 
accomplishments as a ven- 
dor, he is also proud of his 
employment 
history. He has 


Whether 


; Ty, 
H fought forest 
fires in Northem 
Alberta, worked 
as a janitor, 
done picture 
™ framing and 
gall kinds of 
general labor. 

While 
vending Our 
| Voice he also 
| took evening 
courses at 
| NorQuest 
College from 
1995 to 1997 
completing a 
variety of up- 
grading cours- 
es. 

In April of 
this year he 
successfully 
completed a 
one-month 
security service 
program offered by United 
Protection Services. He is 
now employed full-time as 
a security guard for Inner- 
Tec Security, selling Our 
Voice on the weekends. 

You can find "Gentle 
George” vending at one of 
two of his favorite part- 
time locations, 104th St. 
and Whyte Ave. or 100th 
St. and 102nd Avenue in 
downtown Edmonton. 


JOHN ZAPANTIS 


Subscribe to OV 


Only $25 for a year’s worth 


of enlightenment. 


Simply fill out this form and mail it back 


Our Voice Magazine, 10527-96St, 
Edmonton, AB. T5H 2H6. 
Ph. 428-4001 


TELEPHONE: 
E-MAIL. 


METHOD OF PAYMENT: 
{1 Cheque [1 Money Order 


An invoice for $25 will he sent to you or a vendor 
- Willgiveyou an officialreceipt, 


4 
€ 
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n occasion, while 

vending Our 

Voice Magazine, 
i've heard the pros and 
cons of how people pass- 
ing by and Our Voice 
customers feel about the 
paper. 

During my last 4 
years. and 8 months as an 
Our Voice vendor I have 
had the exciting chal- 
lenge of vending the 
paper on our many 
unpredictable street cor- 
ners around town. I’ve 
heard an array of opin- 
ions about how Our 
Voice has made a big dif- 
ference in the lives of the 
vendors. 

In some cases, the 
passerby would race by 
me in a quick and grace- 
ful motion, saying things 
like, "Get a real job!” It’s 
that popular stigma often 
equated with vendors 
holding up a street paper, 
patiently and discreetly 
waiting to make that 
transaction to supple- 
ment their marginalized 
incomes. 

The paper is an 
empowerment paper for 


people living in poverty. 
It provides a voice for 
Edmonton’s disenfran- 
chised, the disabled, 
homeless and it’s ven- 
dors. 

My name is John 
Zapantis and I've been 
writing for Our Voice 
since August of 1995, 
when it was known as 
The Spare Change 
Newspaper. While also 
vending Our Voice 
throughout the years, I've 
been hearing my cus- 
tomers’ opinions the 
paper. 

1 decided to hit the 
locations where I usually 
vend to conduct my own 
Our Voice reader's opin- 
ion poll to find out what 
social impact Our Voice 
has had on the reader- 
ship over the last 7 years. 

I found out that of the 
7 people interviewed, all 
approved of the paper’s 
content and _ public 
image, scoring a perfect 
100% approval rating. 


JOHN ZAPANTIS 
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‘| think it’s the equal of any piece of journalism in 
this city. It’s filling a gap that the other papers 
don't go into, or don’t want to and / support it. | 
hope every city in North America gets one and | 
hope it continues to grow and gives employment 
to people who want it." 


"| think it creates a relationship between the ven- 
dors and the public. They’re not sitting around 
doing nothing. The vendors are taking charge of 
their lives. The whole sense of the paper from 
what I'm reading, it’s an empowerment tool, to 
challenge people in reading stories of people’s 
lives. It’s a challenge to make change, and you 
can go beyond your situation. You can come from 
the bottom and go and change...and do things 
even better...like even if you've lost everything, 
you can Start all over again and know that you 
have something to offer. I've read that people 
have gone through challenges and are willing to 
share their stories with others, but are also willing 
to be there with other peopie helping them." 


"The paper is truth. It’s stories about real people 
and real life." 


‘/ feel it’s good. You're doing a good thing. It gives 
us more information and we have empathy with 
you people. You're not just sitting around asking 
for money. The vendors are doing something." 


"| really didn’t know what was happening down- 
town. | didn’t realize it was that bad, until reading 
the paper. You find out what is happening. The 
vendors are friendly. | deal with one vendor and 
he is very good." 


